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R ecent research in Israel and the United States suggests that trusting and 
empowering subordinates is more likely to lead to success in combat 
than the traditional authoritarian mode of structuring relationships within a 
military hierarchy.' My purpose in this article is to step back from contem¬ 
porary research and experience into recent history to see if empowerment is 
just a fresh cliche, or a principle of leadership with a record that can stand up 
to scrutiny. I have selected three campaigns that are of limited scope and short 
duration in which to compare the effectiveness of the opposing forces with 
the relative emphasis in each force on empowerment and authoritarianism. 
These campaigns are the German invasion of France in 1940, the Japanese 
seizure of Malaya and Singapore from the British in early 1942, and the 
Chinese intervention against American forces in Korea in 1950. 

As long as the combat power of an army derived from closely packed 
masses of human beings—archers, musketeers, horsemen—and the general 
could see most of the battlefield, unquestioning obedience and submission by 
subordinates was a prerequisite for coordinated action on the battlefield. Inde¬ 
pendent thinking by subordinates was not necessary, and it could lead to disar¬ 
ticulation of the general’s battle plan. In the 19th century, rifled small arms and 
explosive artillery shells ended the era of close-order combat. Subsequent de¬ 
velopments in weaponry have imposed progressively greater dispersal on the 
battlefield. 2 The evidence of the three campaigns to be discussed indicates that 
while coordinated action still requires quick and complete compliance with 
orders, blind obedience by subordinates who have only limited understanding of 
the context in which they are acting reduces combat power. On the other hand, 
autonomous obedience by subordinates who understand their commander’s 
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objective and have discretion to act as they see fit to farther the achievement of 
that objective can assist numerically inferior forces to win. 

This discussion is a necessarily narrow and inevitably selective 
analysis of the subject campaigns, each of which has been the topic of several 
books. A plethora of military, political, physical, and psychological factors 
were operative in their outcomes. I do not argue that the battles were decided 
on the basis of empowerment or authoritarianism; rather, I invite the reader 
to include this facet of superior-subordinate relations in reassessing these 
familiar campaigns in the light of the expected nature of future wars. 

The Battle of France 

The perception of the German army as the archetype of military 
authoritarianism reflects command behavior in 17th- and 18th-century Prus¬ 
sia. 3 In the latter half of the 19th century, Prussian military leaders identified 
a need to prepare company-level officers to function as independent decision¬ 
makers—a process that came to be labeled by American writers Auftragstak- 
tik. 4 After several false starts, by 1916-18 command practice was moving 
toward reliance on subordinate leaders. 5 The German army during the interwar 
years emphasized trust across ranks, decentralization of authority, and de¬ 
veloping in junior leaders the competence and judgment that would make 
empowering them militarily feasible. 5 

By the time of the Second World War, German generals usually 
trusted the judgment of junior leaders. 7 After the campaign in which Germany 
conquered Poland in 40 days, the army undertook a thorough self-evaluation 
in which soldiers of all ranks felt secure enough to criticize their own and 
others’ actions as well as procedures and policies of higher headquarters. 8 

The experiences of French officers during the First World War led 
them to value centralization. Between the wars they saw themselves as 
rejected by the public and in an adversarial relationship with the political 
regime. The officers feared Germany, doubted the reliability of their troops, 
and mistrusted the government. 5 To minimize their exposure to uncertainties 
they withdrew almost all discretion from subordinate leaders, curbed initia¬ 
tive, and demanded unquestioning conformity 10 to a rigid, methodical, and 
obsolete doctrine of war. 11 
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The decisive battle between the French and the German forces took 
place at Sedan on 12-15 May 1940. The German commander, Lieutenant 

.G e ne r a l He in z G uderian, had.establishe4adimate,.oLtrust, respect,.andopen 

communication across ranks. He and his subordinate commanders led from 
the front, paid attention to the opinions of junior leaders, were supportive 
rather than punitive toward subordinates who made errors or lost their nerve, 
and concerned themselves with their men’s welfare. 12 His XIX Corps com¬ 
prised three and one-third divisions with 750 tanks and 120 guns, and he could 
call on a force of 340 dive bombers for close support. His task was to assault 
across the Meuse River against infantry protected by concrete bunkers and 
strong artillery. 

The French Second Army had the mission of holding the Meuse 
River line in the vicinity of Sedan. Its commander. General Charles Huntziger, 
was its youngest full general and enjoyed a reputation as the most brilliant 
officer in the French army. He was expected to be its next commander-in¬ 
chief. 13 Second Army comprised 11 divisions, 400 tanks, more than 500 guns, 
and the best fighter group in the French air force.' 4 Though his resources were 
more than adequate to destroy the German forces, the French general, behav¬ 
ing in accordance with the authoritarian values of the French army at the time, 
squandered the valor of his soldiers and the fighting power of his positions. 

On the 10th of May, General Huntziger directed an additional divi¬ 
sion from within X Corps to enter the forward defensive lines in front of 
Sedan. Huntziger did not discuss this move with the corps commander. 
Lieutenant General Charles Grandsard. It deprived the corps of a reserve 
divisional headquarters, and it entailed a night march and relief in place the 
night before the defenders would face a major assault.’ 5 The Germans reached 
the Meuse across from Sedan on 12 May. General Huntziger withheld from 
Grandsard motor transport for his infantry, authority for his artillery units to 
stock ammunition at their positions, and tank units to support counterattacks. 
Further, he detached two divisional reconnaissance battalions from X Corps 
for service in the rear. 16 

The next day the French artillery pinned down and demoralized the 
German bridging units and assault forces. 17 General Guderian called for aerial 
support, and dive bombers attacked the French artillery. General Huntziger 
refused his corps commander’s request for fighter aircraft to protect the 
gunners, saying, “They [the artillerymen] have to have their baptism of fire.” 18 
The Germans, freed from bombardment by the French artillery, forced a 
crossing. Most of the assaults failed, but the individual squads and platoons 
that got across operated independently to attack the French pillboxes from the 
rear with demolitions and flamethrowers. According to one account, General 
Huntziger reported to his superior that when he learned that some of his fellow 
Frenchmen had surrendered he ordered his own artillery to fire on them. 19 The 
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Germans destroyed the defending division and made a deep penetration that 
dislocated the French defensive position. General Huntziger reported only 
that “a small slice south of Sedan has been bitten off.” 20 

As the situation at Sedan deteriorated, Huntziger provided his corps 
commander with no additional resources. Rather, he walked out on him and 
refused to talk to him or send orders through him to his units. 21 He withheld 
authority from adjacent divisions to counterattack the flanks of the German 
penetration. 22 He gave his mechanized reserve corps orders both to hold and 
to counterattack. The order would protect him from blame, whatever hap¬ 
pened. Given the French emphasis on obedience rather than initiative, the 
order guaranteed that the commander of his most powerful striking force 
would not act. 23 Huntziger withdrew his command post 50 miles, then swung 
his left wing to the south, abandoning the isolated elements of the French 55th 
Infantry Division, which continued a stubborn resistance. 24 He opened a path 
for the German forces to surge westward in the decisive maneuver of the 
campaign. General Huntziger dismissed four of his divisional commanders to 
deflect criticism that might arise. 25 He then reported to his superiors that the 
counterattacks they had ordered had not been made “because of unfavorable 
technical conditions” and “mechanical breakdowns.” 26 

The French general’s disdainful treatment of his subordinate com¬ 
manders, and his indifference amounting to hostility toward his troops, reveal 
how foreign any notion of empowerment of subordinates was to him. His 
misleading reports to his superiors reflected the absence of trust at the top of 
the French army. Though his behavior directly caused a defeat which was 
immediately recognized as decisive, and which violated basic norms for 
senior commanders, the critical point is that the military hierarchy found no 
fault with his conduct. Three weeks later he was promoted to the command 
of an army group. 

The French army was defeated by an army that was numerically 
inferior in trained men, armor, aircraft, and artillery 27 —but in which com¬ 
manders dared to empower subordinates. Though the outcome of an event as 
complex as the Battle of France cannot be attributed to a single factor, one 
compelling difference between the two armies was in the nature of the 
relationships across ranks. 

The Battle of Malaya and Singapore 

The Japanese army had played no significant role in the First World 
War, and it fell behind European armies in technology, weaponry, and training. 
The officer corps was divided among samurai officers loyal to the Meiji 
oligarchs, and non-samurai graduates of the military academy who looked for 
support to the nascent political parties. 28 Rather than unite to experiment and 
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modernize their army, the Japanese officers consecrated their energies during 
the interwar years to internecine struggles for control of promotions and key 

.PMitjp_n.s,:L'Tliey:_denied._the._v:alidity.-of-foreignideasandteGhnology-,d 0 wn- 

graded such concepts as retreat and defense, and reaffirmed their belief in the 
superiority of the Japanese warrior spirit—the superiority of flesh over steel. 30 
Yet while the Japanese officers were authoritarian in requiring complete 
submissiveness to superiors, and in being harshly punitive, they empowered 
their subordinates and respected their judgment. 31 Officers shared soldiers’ 
haidships, led them personally in time of danger, and did not hesitate to entrust 
autonomous missions to junior officers and NCOs. 32 

The British army between the World Wars was organized, as it had 
been since the Middle Ages, along class lines. Officers were gentlemen, and 
their right to command was vested in that status. “The men would not follow 
an officer who was not a gentleman.” 33 Competence was not expected; in fact, 
an excess of “cleverness” (intelligence) was undesirable. Officers were to 
serve as models of honor and courage. 34 Paternalism, not respect, was the 
essential characteristic of officers’ treatment of enlisted personnel. 35 Though 
the system worked, it became anachronistic as Britain evolved into a univer¬ 
sally educated, middle-class society. 36 Between the World Wars, British of¬ 
ficers protected their privileged positions by becoming progressively more 
conventional, arbitrary, intolerant of unfamiliar ideas and people, and depend¬ 
ent on corporate myths. 

British leaders in Malaya and Singapore preferred to present a tough, 
optimistic facade to subordinates who expressed concern about the war with 
Japan. They asserted that Japanese troops were second-rate, that Japanese 
airmen could not fly at night, that the Japanese army would never attack 
Singapore through Malaya, and that no one could use tanks in the Malayan 
jungle. The commander-in-chief, an RAF officer, declared: “We can get on 
all right with the Buffaloes [substandard fighter aircraft] here. They are quite 
good enough for Malaya.” 37 When his chief engineer asked for authority to 
fortify Singapore, the army commander said, “I believe that defenses of the 
sort you want to throw up are bad for the morale of troops and civilians.” 33 

The Japanese invaded Malaya with three divisions in December 
1941. Commanders entrusted junior NCOs with independent missions to 
infiltrate the jungles and attack the British rear, block lines of retreat, destroy 
supplies, and kill specific officers. 39 The Japanese put tanks ashore and sent 
them through the jungle. Because British doctrine stated that tanks could not 
be used in Malaya, the commander of the land forces declined to issue manuals 
on antitank combat to troops. The commander of the Australian division 
responsible for preparing a final defensive line on the mainland declined to 
build antitank obstacles, saying, “Personally I have little time for those 
obstacles . . . preferring to stop and destroy tanks with antitank weapons.” 40 
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Within 54 days the three Japanese divisions had walked 500 miles 
through jungle against a more-numerous, better-armed, and better-supplied 
opponent, and attacked Singapore. Four of the five British divisions were 
exhausted and demoralized. 41 The high command had not built fortifications 
for Singapore’s defense. British resistance lasted only a week. 

Leaders of both forces in the Malayan campaign were doctrinaire, 
punitive, submissive, and preoccupied with presenting an image of toughness. 
The Japanese, in their respect for military realities, and in their practice of 
trusting their subordinates, broke free from some authoritarian practices. The 
British leaders withheld trust, respect, and power from their subordinates. 
They centralized authority, ignored input from below, and kept even senior 
subordinate leaders in the dark. Again, one must be wary of attributing too 
much influence to human factors, but the Japanese prevailed over a numeri¬ 
cally superior and better-equipped adversary who occupied a potentially 
strong defensive position. 

The Chinese Intervention in Korea 

It is reasonable to expect that in centralized communist states such as 
the Peoples’ Republic of China, military officials would be reluctant to empower 
subordinates. But in their modes of operation the Chinese army leaders of 1950 
showed that they were prepared to trust their most junior leaders. The Chinese 
sent 300,000 soldiers into North Korea between September and November 
1950. 42 They were disciplined in the sense that commanders believed, correctly, 
that they could depend on platoon- and squad-sized elements to perform effec¬ 
tively in the absence of supervision by or communications with higher head¬ 
quarters. They routed an American-led United Nations Force of 350,000 men. 43 

The Chinese in Korea had no tanks, antitank weapons, or close air 
support, and few vehicles. 44 The strength of the Chinese army lay in the 
confidence its commanders reposed in junior leaders, and in the supportive 
psychological climate in the squad. There were three cells of three to five men 
in each squad. The cell leaders were in daily face-to-face contact with their 
soldiers and lived by a high standard of courage, dedication to the mission, 
and caring attention to their subordinates’ welfare. They served their soldiers 
as teacher, friend, advocate, critic, and comrade under fire. The cell always 
acted as a unit. The intimacy of the cell assured that no soldier could stray or 
fail to do his duty in the field and in combat. The soldiers did not have to 
subscribe to communist dogma, but they did have to put the welfare of the 
cell and their comrades above their own interests. Discipline, though backed 
up by surveillance and coercive power, was based primarily on interdepen¬ 
dence and loyalty to members of the cell. 45 

Chinese commanders would brief their junior leaders about an entire 
operation, then entrust them with carrying out their parts of it on their own. 
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Commanders had only bugles, whistles, flares, and flashlights with which to 
communicate with their subordinate units once an attack began. Because they 
knew the overa ll plan, small-uni tJeMersjr^ 

duced coherent operations. They moved so quietly, used ground so skillfully, 
and attacked so violently that Americans reported that “hordes of Chinese” 
had “risen up out of the ground” to overrun them. 46 

The United Nations army that faced the Chinese in Korea had just 
completed, in less than two months, the annihilation of the 130,000-man North 
Korean Peoples’ Army. UN forces had advanced 350 miles from the southern 
tip of Korea to, at some points, the Yalu River border with Manchuria. They 
had uncontested control of the air, massed artillery, motorized logistics, and 
600 tanks. The Americans, who made up most of the United Nations forces, 
enjoyed superiority over their Chinese adversaries in every dimension except 
the human, and that weakness proved to be decisive. 

The US Army had expanded from 190,000 to 7,400,000 between 
1939 and 1945. 47 Regular Army officers, who made up only about 1.6 percent 
of the officer strength during the Second World War, found themselves 
assigned command and staff responsibilities that were far more extensive than 
any they had experienced before. Personal concerns about their own abilities 
to cope were aggravated by their having to rely on subordinates who were 
relative amateurs. Their responses were, in most cases, to centralize control 
and prescribe the actions of subordinate units in detail. 

When the Second World War ended, the Army was cut back to a little 
less than three times its prewar strength, but it retained almost five times as 
many officers as were on duty in 1939. 48 Many of the officers on duty in 1947 
could never have aspired to commissioned rank before the war. The Army 
offered them undreamed-of status and authority, but it could not make them 
secure in that status and authority. Many of the officers adopted authoritarian 
behavior patterns such as uncritical submission to superiors, hostility to 
innovation, and indifference toward subordinates. They did not trust their 
troops or teach small units how to act on their own. Together with their 
Regular Army colleagues who had developed habits of mistrusting their 
subordinates during the war, these new officers structured human relations in 
the American Army in an authoritarian mold. The conventional view of the 
US Army of 1950 is that it was permissive, democratic, and undisciplined—a 
victim of liberal democratization following the Doolittle Report in 1945-46. 49 
I submit that it was insecurity and authoritarian behavior, with consequent 
loss of respect and trust downward, that had undermined discipline. 50 

American units had captured Chinese soldiers in Korea on several 
occasions in October 1950, and had reported each event to higher head¬ 
quarters. The intelligence staff in Tokyo had conceived the belief that the 
Chinese would not intervene in Korea in force. The Chinese first attacked on 
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1 November. They killed or captured 600 out of the 800 men in a US infantry 
battalion, and almost annihilated a neighboring South Korean regiment. The 
Supreme Command gave no credence to reports from below, stuck to its 
beliefs that there were no major Chinese forces in Korea, and ordered advan¬ 
ces to more exposed positions. 5 * Fearing to challenge their superiors, inter¬ 
mediate commanders denied the evidence before them and acquiesced in the 

dogma from the supreme command. 53 

Junior commanders, made wary by bloody encounters with aggressive 
Chinese troops, were reprimanded by superiors for not moving faster. Chinese 
soldiers had surrounded many United Nations units before they launched their 
main attacks. In the midst of intense danger, officers sought to rally and reor¬ 
ganize their men to defend themselves, but when the officers looked away, many 
of the men disappeared. Chinese roadblocks manned by a score of men provoked 
the disintegration of American companies and battalions. 54 Officers who had 
given no respect inspired no trust. With one officer for every seven enlisted men, 
the Army as a whole was overstrength in officers, 55 thus offering a large pool 
from which to pick unit commanders. Yet, in Korea, senior officers knew they 
had in their units some “officers wholly unfitted for troop command.” 56 Though 
many individual officers and soldiers behaved courageously, with bonds of trust 
and respect developing in many units, the absence of those bonds at the beginning 
of the war led to the worst defeat in American history. As the war continued, less 
experienced leaders were brought in, trust disappeared totally, and centralization 
reached absurd levels. 57 

Trust, Respect, Empowerment, and Combat Effectiveness 

The three campaigns discussed above tend to confirm the Israeli and 
American findings that trust, respect, and empowerment of subordinates can 
assist an army to fight outnumbered and win. This type of leadership phi¬ 
losophy, encapsulated as we have seen in the German term Auftragstaktik , 58 
is more than the new conventional wisdom. It has a solid record for enhancing 
the combat power of forces operating on a dispersed battlefield. Though in 
the campaigns discussed in this article the losers claimed they were out¬ 
numbered, or inferior in equipment, or both, in fact it was the victors who 
were inferior in numbers and in materiel. Soldiers and historians will debate 
indefinitely the factors that gave each force its margin of victory, but one 
factor common to all three campaigns was the difference in the relationships 
across ranks. The leaders of the victorious forces had the vision to recognize 
that the dispersed nature of the battlefield made it impossible to control 
directly the action of small-unit leaders, and they had the courage to entrust 
them with discretion to execute parts of operations. The losers clung to the 
familiar authoritarian patterns. Many leaders in the US Army today do so also. 
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Trust, respect, and empowerment of subordinates 

can assist an army to fight 
outnumbered and win. 


Granting discretion to subordinates increases the uncertainty and 
tension the superior must bear. He remains responsible for what his subor¬ 
dinates do. By their nature military activities entail an abundance of uncer¬ 
tainty and tension as a matter of course, so most military professionals have 
been reluctant to relinquish the illusion of certainty conferred by authoritarian 
practices. 59 Behavior that is deeply rooted both in culture and in practical 
psychological utility tends to persevere even though the circumstances in 
which it was objectively useful have changed. Commanders who do not wish 
to empower their juniors insist that obedience to command is essential for 
coherency; the senior commander and other subordinate leaders need to know 
what each element is doing. They are correct about the need for coherency; 
however, the evidence of recent history indicates that they are wrong about 
how to achieve it. What has changed is that the optimum form of obedience 
on dispersed battlefields is not immediate and unquestioning, it is thoughtful 
and adapted to the situation as seen through the eyes of subordinates who 
understand their commander’s intent. 

Even if trusting, empowering leadership makes armies more effec¬ 
tive, it is extremely difficult to institutionalize. A few officers of the US Army 
are currently experimenting with empowering leadership based on the concept 
that each act, word, and policy sends a message to their subordinates. They 
seek to behave in ways that convey trust, respect, and common purpose. They 
listen to their troops; pay attention to the troops’ personal, professional, and 
familial welfare; and treat them as competent members of the military profes¬ 
sion. This kind of behavior has produced significant improvement in team¬ 
work, cohesion, confidence, and military proficiency in the few units in which 
it has been implemented. 60 Sergeants, lieutenants, captains, and a few field 
grade officers have succeeded in building islands of trust, respect, and com¬ 
petence in punitive, micro-managed, and event-oriented commands, but they 
have had to be extremely wary. Many have been relieved. 61 

The question for the US Army is how long is it going to continue to 
tolerate authoritarian practices that limit the development during peacetime 
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of the command relationships needed in wartime. The alternative to authori¬ 
tarianism is support, trust, and empowerment from senior to junior. But such 
a posture puts the superior at risk. Unless each commander can count on 
support from his boss, authoritarianism will continue to seduce even the 
best-intentioned officers. Change must therefore originate at the top—with 
senior officers whose psychological integrity and organizational independ¬ 
ence are strong enough for them to sustain a commitment to empower and 
support their subordinates, rather than mistrust and intimidate them. 
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